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NATIONAL 


ITALIAN TRANSPORT MINISTER ON DISSENT IN USSR 

Rome IL TEMPO in Italian 16, 23 dct 79 

[Article by Luigi Preti: "“Reolution of Dissent and Repression in the USSR"} 
[16 Oct 79, p 14] 

(Text] I. if ‘Comrade ivan” Becomes Too Courageous 


In Stalin's cay any expression--however muted--of politic:i dissent was 
inconceivable. As we know, the inevitable consequences of such dissent 
were the concentration camp or physical elimination. su’ the world changes, 
civiligation evolves, and the Soviet sociototalitarian s ate--while conser- 
ving its own structures intact--has perceptibly attenuated its system of 
repression. 


The change began with the historic and courageous reports made by .hrushchev 
to the 20th (1/56) and 21st (1960) Communist rarty congresses. These 
reports, which indicted Stalin's methods, inevitably served to introduce 

a less rigid orientation in the area of domestic policy. 


\ther factors are involved, notably the followings 1) the need cf the USSR, 
in a period of relative “thaw,” to safeguard within certain limits its own 
image in the eyes of world public opinion, which during the postwar period 
had denounced “police state” systems of government with increasing firmness; 
2) the critical attitude of almost all the Western communist parties toward 
all forms of reoression of political dissent that do not constitute actual 
artistate activity--an attitude which was progressively intensified follow- 
ing the shift in policy represented by the events in Prague in 1968. 


Although the Soviet Government cannot of course accept the view of the 
italian, French and Spanish communists it cannot disregard these negative 
oplrions and must moderate the more extreme of its repressive measures in 
order (among other things) not to risk destruction of the ties of interna- 
tional “proletarian” solidarity, from which it derives considerabie advan- 
tage in the area of foreign policy. 


Cne should alec emphasize the fact that the increasingly widespread, and 
henceforth unstoppable, penetration of news from the West (especially via 
radio) has created--in a nation where education is increasingly universal-- 
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an entirely new situation which forces the government in its propaganda 
to justify ite repressive measures. it is clear, on the other hand, that 
if such measures are too shamelessly harsh by comparison with the alleged 
offenses this propaganda will be ineffective. These same considerations, 
which are valid for the USSR, can be regarded as valid--mutatis sutandis-- 
for the satellite countries of Eastern Burope as well. 


In the less oppressive climat<c of the 1970's a beginning was made by perait- 
ting the publication abroad, in the Russian language, of books by men of 
letters who were not hostile to the regime but merely “troublesome.” in the 
USSR these individuals are more or less tolerated, but vublication of their 
books is forbidden in order that the serenity of Soviet citizens not be 
disturbed. 


Aside frim these cases of simple nonconformity various forss of dissent 
have been asserted which in other times would have been inconceivable. 


We may begin by recalling that demonstrations by small groups of protesters 
have from time to time taken place in Moscow, wveningrad and elsewhere. 
These groups not infrequently consist of Jews who persevere in requesting 
passports to emigrate to israel. 


vn other occasions these iemonstrations are staged by spokesmen of nationai 
minorities who since the war have been reduced to a state of virtual exclu- 
Sion from the mainstream anc expelled from their territory, es for example 
the Tartars and Soviet Germans. More often, however, the demonstrators 
have been political dissenters who on special cccasions take to the streets 
in small groups to demand respect for civil and human rights, which are 
theoretically guaranteed by the constitution of the USSR. These demonstra- 
tions are dispersed within a few minutes by police and are seen by only a 
few hundred citizens, who try to pass them by without being noticed. The 
demonstrators are then arrested by the police, usually without serious 

co vences (there was a time when they would have been risking their 
lives). Some of them have received light sentences for “hooliganisa.” 


Cne particular type of dissent manifested in the USSR is artistic dissent. 
Nonconformist painters ard sculptors have attempted to organize small 
exhibits of sculpture and paintings that have been denounced by the official 
state art sector. Until the end of 1978 such exhibits were troken up by the 
police, because initiatives not authorised by government officials were 
impermissible. it was not until Pebruary 1979 that the first nonconformist 
exhibit was successfully held without eliciting police intervention. 


The most effective dissent is expressed in the form of clandestine leaflets 
that are typewritten or even handwritten (Samizdat [“sclf-published”]) and 
circulated among the dissidents like a kind of St Anthony's chain. These 
leaflets emphasize the demands for freedom and for the rights guaranteed 
by the constitution. Dissemination of the leaflets is, however, very 
limited, and the most important aspect is perhaps the fact that these 
leaflets are passed on to journalists and diplomats of the democratic 
countries. if the dissemination were capillary in nature, the police would 
certainly have the means of intervening vigorously. 














Early in 1Y7¥ an attempt was wde for the first time to present ( through 
the accion of the “1y7y» Elections” group) two dissiderts as candidates to 
the Supreme Suviet--the historian Foy Medvedev and iis Lyudmila Agapova-- 
thereby taking advantage of the opportunities offered by the Soviet decree 
in question. The two candidacies were rejected on grounds that amount to 
legal sophistry. 


Some cf the more courage us dissidents have granted interviews in the USSR 
to foreign journalists i. which they criticize the zestrictions placed on 
personal freedom. Still others have sent abroad a nuzber of polemic 
manuscripts which have sibsequently been published. [hese books underscore 
the lack of respect for ~wlitical and civil rights ani discuss the negative 
aspects of Soviet societ’. The authors customarily proclaim themselves to 
be Marxists, although th .s was not the case with Solzhenitsyn. They do not, 
however, attack the regice frontally and above all do not question the basic 
tenet of collective owne ship, which is to the regime as the existence cf 
God is to a religious cred. 


in February 1/7 the existence of worker dissent was also disclosed offi- 
cially in the USSF. The ILO (international labor Crganization), established 
in Geneva by the Ui, recrived an appeal from 45 Soviet citizens who made 
public the injustice the, had suffered--loss of their jobs--because of their 
criticism of the econcomi: norms imposed on the workers and because cf their 
allegation that the official labor unions do not defend the interests of 
wage earners. 


The members of the organizing committee gave themselves a year to obtain 
recognition from the international labor union organizations as well as 
material and moral support both at home and abroad. seither the recognition 
nor the support were forthcoming; instead, there was an extremely harsh 
reaction on the part of the state. The members of the committee were 
subjected to criminal proceedings, and the “leader” of the group, the miner 
“hlebanov, was committed to a mental hospital. Moscow had meanwhile (in 
April 197&) threatened to withdraw from the international .abor urganization 
in view of the fact that the |i had taken the liberty of requesting clari- 
fication of the object of the accusation! 


The phenomenon of dissent had not been eliminated, however. in June 1y7y, 
as a matter of fact, the geologist Ilith [sic] Skvirskiy, “leader” of the 
“Free Workers .nterprofessional Unity” organization and a tenacious advo- 
cate of the comvatibility of trade-union freedom with the Soviet constitu- 
tion, was put co: trial. 


The Soviet Government can tolerate the sore restrained manifestations of 
dissent, which have bee adjudged in general to be innocuous--especially 
since the press ignores them completely and the citizens do not learn of 
them except for a small circle of individuals who receive a “samisdat” 
or tune in the newscasts on the Western radio. The more daring forms of 
dissent, however, are prosecuted vigorously. 

















Feligious propaganda is also combated as a form of dissent. The constitu- 
ticn does in fac‘. permit (so it is said, profession of a religious faith 
but not its proselytigation. When religious spokesmen especially those 
of the Protestant denominations) distribute religious tracts and attempt 
to proselytigze, the police intervene immediately and sternly. in the 
Catholic regions (Lithuania and the former Polish Ukraine) which were 
acquired by the USSr in World War II religious proselytisam has been 
combated with the greatest vigor, with the result that the Catholic Church 
has been reduced to a very sorry state, although (unlike the Orthodox 
Church) it has not been subdued. 


You can courit on the fingers of one hand the cases in which open and polemic 
dissent has been tolerated and the state has merely made the life of the 
dissenter uncomfortable. The sost famous case of tolerance is that of the 
physicist Sakharov, father of the Soviet atomic boab and recipient of the 
obel Peace Prize, who has been harassed continually but has not been 
subjected to administrative measures. This relative liberalism derives 
from the fact that the scientist's worldwide fame would render any restrict- 
ive measures counterproductive and would cause difficulties for the USSR 
vis-a-vis the other nations. Another exception is the case of the writer 
Foy Medvedev, who publishes abroad his highly regarded historical-political 
works wherein he accepts the principles of the Leninist revolution and 
hopes for a liberal evolution of the system whose restrictive aspects he 
criticizes. He is saved by the moderation with which he writes as well as 
by the fame he has achieved. 


[23 Oct 79, p 14} 


[Text] Voices From the Gulag 


The initial weapon employed to strike at the dissidents and induce thes to 
desist is dismissal from the work place (on one pretext or arother), whereby 
the dissident is condemned to unemploy@ent and presumably to poverty. it is 
then easy for the citizen, thus deprived of his employment, to be tried and 
convicted as a “parasite!” 


Exile is a orocedure which is sometimes employed in the case of those more 
famous intellectua.s who are also well «known abroad. They are given the 
opportunity to emigrate, on condition that they never return to the father- 
land. .n this way the regime rids itself of troublesome individuals without 
having themselves accused of practicing repression. 


#ith a view to the signing of the SALT 2 treaty, however, Moscow agreed in 
the spring of ty7y to free several dissidents ‘n exchange for hussian spies 
who had been convicted in the USA, and there has been no indication that 
additional exchanges of this type cannot taxe place. Un the other hand, 
the illustrious dissident scientist Anatoliy Shcharanskiy (of the Jewish 
faith), who was sentenced in July 1y75 following a sham trial to 13 years 
in prison for “treason against the Soviet Union,” has received no consider- 
ation. Despite the solidarity shown hia by numerous leading dissidents, 
the government has so far refused to exchange hia for Soviet spies and has 
kept him in prison. 

















Soviet dissidents wn have taxen up residence abroad are systematically 
branded as t.aitors, but this accusation does not bother the exiles. They 
have on the contrary shown themselves to be very active (in the fora of 
articles, speeches and meetings) in sensitizing Western publi: opinion 
concerning the complete lack of freedom in the USSR and Eastern Europe, in 
an effort tc bring indirect pressure to bear on the sociototalitarian 
governments. Their efforts have acquired a truly apostolic fervor which has 
led them to participate in all demonstratiore for the defense of human 


rights. 


ne relatively mild form of repressicr consists of the so-called “internal 
exile.” The dissident is banished to a small town--usually in Siberia-- 
where he must scratch out a living for himself and his family. This prac- 
tice reminds one to some extent of the police “confinement” practiced in 
fascist .taly. 


A harsher form of repression consists of committing dissidents of a certain 
intellectual level to mental hospitals. cy the use of false testimony 
these individuals are declared by state doctcrs to be insane and are “cured” 
by the use of powerful psychodrugs that can have negative effects on their 
minds, as has been documented by Amnesty international. Even if their 
nervous systems are not irreparably damaged by the medicine used to res- 
train them, the dissenters nonetheless remain cut off from society for 
considerable periods. The most famous case of commission to a mental 
hospital was that of Gen retr Grigorenko, much- ‘ecorated hero of Worlc 

War Il and a dissident ever since the events in Prague in 1968. The case 
was finally resolved by exiling this indomitable and courageous opponent. 


ne significant development was the harsh denunciation expressed on 7 August 
197) in Milan by the left wing of the italian psychiatrists ("Democratic 
Psychiatry”) at the convention cf the association that concerns itself with 
matters relating to the nervous system. Comment ing on the fact that 
several leading Soviet psychiatrists were partic pating in the convention, 
their statement declared: “Soviet psychiatry ha: for a long time distin- 
guished itself as a brutal instrument of an opprvssive totalitarian power, 
with its diagnosis serving as a scientific alibi for using ite network of 
‘mental hospital’ concentration camps to suppres:. dissent and all foras of 
sccial deviaticn.” 


The revression is not limited to the use of the mental hospitals. According 
to all the evidence, the numerous Soviet “labor” campe--where life is 
unspeakably harsh--are populated not only by persons sentenced for infrac- 
tions of common criminal law but also by gany political internees. The 
chysicist Yuri _rlov, an internee in one of the camps, succeeded in having 
areport delivered abroad which indicated that 5 alliion Soviet citizens 
are being subjected to repressive measures ( pris n and gulag), including 

2 million political offenders-~-a figure that is robably exaggerated, but 
the ectual number is in any case very large. 

















Worxers 


The political internees are not al) intellectuals but often are workers who 
have attempted to organize strixes or have protested strongly in their 
factories against the excessive severity of the labor norms. Sending a 
dissident tc a “labor” camp is the easiest thing in the world. The police 
first obtain the dismissal of the dissident from his job, and after a 
Short time the “troublemaker” is convicted of avoiding work or other 
socially useful activity. The “gulag” then awaits the unfortunate dissi- 
dent. 


in the so-called Russian “gulag” (“labor camp,” according to the official 
terminology) the political prisoners wage a daily struggle to survive. 

The fact that for the first time--in December 1y75--the political internees 
succeeded in organizing a hunger strike (on the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of the human rights declaration) and that in May 197) many political 
internees in the Siberian “gulags” refused to work is a tribute to the 
courage of these prisoners. 


The contemporary Soviet state--which purports to be a government of laws-- 
customarily takes the dissenters to court, where absurd trials are held 
and the most unusual accusations are invented, so as not to adait that the 
regime intends to convict the defendants solely for their cpinions. 


Emotions were aroused throughout the entire civilized world in 175 by the 
very harsh sentences imposed on eminent intellectuals including (riov, 
Shcharanskiy and Ginzburg (to cite the more famous cases) on the basis of 
trumped-up and implausible charges. The very fact that the principal 
Western communist parties on this occasion expressed their very strorg 
disapproval testifies to the completely artificial nature of the charges. 


Although the government authorities are maxing every effort to prevent the 
spread of the dissent, toe number of men of courage--especially the univer- 
sity students--who consclously run the risx of becoming the object of 
repressive measures is growing with every passing day. The open sympathy 
of international public opinion comforts them, and they are ultimately 
heartened by the awareness that the problem is being discussed increasingly, 
thereby causing difficulties for the rulers of the USSR and of the satellite 
countries. 


Gratified that it has the disciplined support of great masses of people, the 
“remlin declares that the dissenters are a negligible minority. The offi- 
cial sources speak of a “few hundreds” of individuals compared to a popula- 
tion of 250 million citizens who demonstrate total trust in the Soviet 
state. It is certainly not just a few hundred, as the “remlin falsely 
asserts, but tens of thoumands! The problem remains one of modest dimen- 
sions, however, when viewed from the statistical standpoint. 


If the phenomenon is studied from the political standpoint, however, one 


finds that the situation is ag hy: a ee pan A 7 _— 


of the fact that doubt concerning 














amomg intellectuals who are cutside the arena of dissent (ivt have no ties 
t the party., vtecause of the imperative necessity of safeguwdim their 
own GerSomal positions together with the benefits associated with those 
posit Be 


The fact is that the regime is scleretic; afraid of every noncorforvist 
proposal; and incapable of expressing new ideas. This is reflected in the 
astounding banality and vulgarity of the arguments that the defrrders of 
the regime employ in their polemics with the leftist groups of ©: Western 
countries and with the Burccommunists themselves as they attempi \. affirs 
the excellence of “genuine socialism” and refute the allegations that 
there are restrictions on personal freedoa. 


.0 1 August 1575 the conference on “Buropean security and cooperation” was 
concluded in Helsinki. it had beer agreed to by the countries of the Bart 
a a means to officialize the territorial status quo on the continent, and 
had been proposed by the West as a means to oblige the communist regimes 
to respect the so-called humar rights, with the clear intert of obtainiz:n 
a minimum of protection for the dissidents. Extremely anxious to achieve 
their aforementioned objective and thus to reach an agreement on the 
subject, the USS? ani the satellite countries made some concessions with 
reference to protection of fundamertal civil rights. 


dhe: a second conference on the same subject was held ‘n 1/7t in celgrade, 
hovever, the Soviets and their allies refused to accept any text that could 
be interpreted to Use advantage of the dissidents, using the argument that 
all attemptc tw interfere in the internal policy of the participating 
countries must tc rejected this has now become their defensive slogan). 
The Jelgraie conference accordingly miscarried, thereby confirming the 
sclerctigation of the regimes of the East. 


The small Soviet group monitoring implementation of the Helsinki agreement, 
however, has taken courageous action with respect to Sakharov. The group 
--acting in conjunction with the Polish KOR [expansion unknown ]--succeeded 
in issulng a joint stutement in July 1/7» protesting the arrests of intel- 
lectuals in Eastern Bicwope with special reference to Czechoslovakia) and 
proclaiming ite intention to “maxe public every case of the violation of 
human rights.” 


ppositior 


Eariy in .ctober ly? the dest proposed to create--within the U.--the 
office of high commissioner for human rights. The proposal met with stern 
opposition from the Russians, however, who could not agree to a “superna- 
tional entity that would be authorised to interfere in the internal affairs 
of a state.” 


Under these ci: cumstances one could describe as “courageous” the <realin 
initiative to told the international congress of the Political Sciences 
Association in August 1979 in Moscow--the first time ever in a country 














of the communist orbit. Although the organizers of the congrvss hastened 
to stipulate that “a scientific congress in not an experimental battle- 
field for psychological warfare,” they could not be unaware that some of 
the participants from the free nations would not hesitate to bring up 
embarrassing problems, as in fact did occur. The silence of the media, 
however, ensured that the bulk of the Sowlet pecple ami this is the must 


important thing) would never know anything about it. This was the west 
laportant point. 


The situation in the USSR differs from the situation in the European 
satellite countries, where the respective sociototalitarian regines are 
not the result of a glorious naticaal revolution but instead were imposed 
from without by the action of # foreign state. The revolt in East Berlin 
in 1453, the Hungarian revolution of 1956, the riots of that same year in 
Poland (followed more recently by other riote of no small importance), and 
above all the “Czechoslovak spring” of 1/68 testify to the existence of 
broad areas of discontent which to a considerable extent impact even the 
working class. 


10,72 
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PROVISIONS OF NEW CITIZENSHIP LAW ANALYZED 
Moscow ZHURNALIST in Russian No 7, Jul 79 pp 53-54 


[Article by Candidate of Jurisprudence Nikolay Vitruk, senior research 
associate at the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of State and Law: 
"The Lofty Title of USSR Citizen”) 


[Text] As of 1 July 1979, a new Law on USSR Citizenship, which was adopted 

by the USSR Supreme Soviet on 1 Secvmber 1978, goes into effect. This 
important legislaviive act, which was drafted in full conformity with the new 
USSR Constitution, reflects the profound transformations that have taken 

place in the life of Sovie. society since the adoption of the 1938 citizen- 
ship law, anj the Soviet Union's immeasurably increased international ;restige. 


In terms of its content and the range of questions it regulates, the new law 
differs substantially from the previous one. It contains 29 articles grouped 
together in six sections, whereas the previous law contained eight articles. 
The new Law on USSR Citizenship takes into account the established practice 
and generally accepted norms of international relations end the ‘soviet Union's 
international legal obligations. As noted in the report by V. V. Kuznetsov, 
vice-chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, at a session of 

the USSR Supreme Soviet, the new law fully accords with present-day require- 
ments and is aimed at further deepening the demecratic principles of legis- 
lation on Soviet citizenship. 


This legislation is based on the principles of complete power of the people, 
socialist humanism anc internationalism, and the unity and harmonious comb:i- 
nation of social and personal interests. Relations between the Soviet state 
and Soviet citizens can be characterized as relations of mutual social 
responsibility. 


The socialist state of the whole people shows constant concern for Soviet 
citizens, no matter where they may be In accordance with the Constitution, 
USSR citizens abroad enjoy the defense and protection of the Soviet state. 
This provision is reflected in the Law on USSR Citizenship (Article 6) and 
signifies that in the event that the rights or legitimie interests of Soviet 








citizens located abroad are violated, state agencies and Sovict representa- 
tives abroad are required to give them every possible assistance in the 
restoration of their violated rights. Proceeding on the basis of established 
international legal practice, the law does not allow the extradition of a 
USSR citizen to a foreign state (Article 7). 


The USSR is a united federal state. Th. state unity of the Soviet people 
finds its concrete expression in the law's provisions concerning uniform 
federal citizenship. This means that every citizen of a union repubiic 
is a USSR citizen lirticle 1). The loss of USSR citizenship entails the 
loss of union-republic citizenship (Article 16). 


The law codifies the principle that has been established in practice in the 
USSR of equal citizenship regardless of the grounds, method and time of its 
acquisition (Article 1). This manifests lofty humanism and an important 
difference between Soviet legislation and the legislation of capitalist 
countries, which in a number of cases places restrictions on the legal 
status of persons who have been admitted to citizenship, in comparison to 
the legal status of persons who are citize.s by birth. For example, the 
9 January 1973 Law on French Citizenship places restrictions on the rights 
of persons who have acquired French citizenship and also provides the pos- 
sibility that other 1estrictions on rights may be established by special 
laws (Article 80). According to Article 81 of this law, a naturalized 
citizen (one who has been admitted to citizenship) cannot for 10 years from 
the date of his naturalization decree be invested with electoral functions 
or @ mandate the fulfillment of which requires French citizenship, and can- 
not for a period of 5 years be appointed to state service. Naturalized 
citizens in the United States are subjected to discrimination in employment, 
the rental of housing and the obtaining of education (for example, this 
applies to citizens of Latin American origin). 


In accordance with the cons itutional provision on the equal rights of women 
and men, the law provides for the retention of USSR citizenship upon marriage 
or the dissolution of marriage. A male or female citizen's marriage to a 
person who is a foreign citizen or to a statzless person, as well as the dis- 
solution of such a marriage, does not entail a change in the spouses’ citizen- 
ship. The acquisition or loss of USSR citizenship by one spouse does not 
entail a change in the citizenship of the other spouse (Article 4). It is 
also important to note the law's stipulation that the deprivation of 4 person 
of USSR citizenship does not entail a change in the citizenship of his spouse 
and children (Article 18). 


These provisions fully accord with the 1957 UN Convention, "On the Citizen- 
ship of a Married Woman,” which the USSR ratified. It might be noted that, 
to the contrary, in a number of capitalist countries legislation and admin- 
istrative practice create certain difficulties in determining the citizenship 
of women who marry. The) are subjected to discrimination, which ic expressed, 
in particular, in the fact that a woman automatically loses her citizenship 
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and acquires that of her husband upon her marriage to a foreigner. For 
example, according to Italian laws, "a married woman cannot have different 
citizenship from the citizenship of her husband.” In Great Britain, the 
citizenship of the father is given preference over the mother's citizenship 
in determining the citizenship of children. 


The Soviet Union has consistently opposed the occurrence of =:‘ses of dual 
citizenship. Dual citizenship (like statelessness) is unfavorable for 
individuals themselves, because of certain difficulties in protecting their 
rights. In the mid-fifties, the USSR concluded conventions with Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, the DPRK, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia regulating the citizenship of people having dual citizenship. 
Such persons were given the right to choose one of the two citizenships. 
Later the USSR concluded conventions with a number of countries in accord- 
ance with which parents, at their discretion, have a right to choose for 
their children the citizenship of one of the states that are party to the 
agreement. Also, the socialist states do not admit to citizenship persons 
who are citizens of another socialist state. The principle of nonrecogni- 
tion of dual citizenship has been directly codified in the new Law on USSR 
Citizenship (Article 8). 


Certain capitalist states recognize dual citizenship, usually in pursuit of 
reactionary, aggressive goals, such as the conducting of subversive work in 
other countries. Dual citizenship is recognized in Israel and certain other 
countries. In the FRG, "German citizenship” is, for revanchist and provoca- 
tional purposes sometimes interpreted so widely that it encompasses all 
Germans living in both the GDR and other socialist countries. 


In accordance with Article 10, USSR citizenship is acquired: (1) by birth; 
(2) as % result of admission to USSR citizenship; (3) on grounds stipulated 
by ip*ernational treaties of the USSR; (4) on other grounds stipulated in 
the law (for example, the acquisition of USSR citizenship by children in 
cases of adoption--on the basis of Article 23 of the law). These provisions 
of Seviet legislation are fully in accord with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which proclaims every person's right to citizenship (Article 15). 


Foreign citizens and stateless perron- way, upon their application, be admit- 
ted to USSR citizenship regardless of race, nationality, sex, education, 
language or place of residence, i.e., without any of the restrictive condi- 
tions and reservations that are characteristic of bourgeois legislation. In 
the capitalist countries, numerous requirements are imposed on persons who 
desire to acquire these countries’ citizenship through naturalization (admis- 
sion). This usually includes a mandatory period of residence on the country's 
territory, verification of loyalty to the regime, a person's having means of 
support, and other conditions. 


The strictest requirements for acquiring citizenship are imposed in the USA. 
A 5-year period of residence on the country's territory is mandatory. Despite 
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& pro forma avoidance of racial principles, U.S. immigration legislation 
continues to be sharply antidemocratic. "The immigrant's path into the 
USA," notes Soviet scholar S. Filippov, who has specially studied this 
guestion, “has become even more complicated and tortuous. Only by passing 
through 39 filters cai the immigrant receive permission to enter American 
lard and obtain the right to earn =: living.” To this, one should add man- 
datory requirements for acquiring American citizenship, requirements involv- 
ing a certain level of knowledge of English, the ability to correctly 
interpret the basic moments in the country's history and the principles of 
the state system, “respectability” in conduct, etc. 


The U.S. law on immigration and citizenship that was adopted in 1952 estab- 
lishes, in particular, that American citizenship cannot be acquired by 
persons who are members of the U.S. Communist Party or the Communist Parties 
of foreign states, or by persons who have aided these parties or spread 
propuganda for the “doctrine of world Communism." At the same time, legis- 
lation establishes substantial advantages for persons who participated on 
the U.S. side, say, in the war in Korea or in Vietnam. 


The Law on USSR Citizenship is suffused with special concern for the destinies 
and interests of children. It is based on the provision of the Declaration of 
Child Rights that was adopted by the UN General Assembly in 195S, according to 
which a child should have the right to citizenship from birth. The new law 
gives precise answers to the complex questions that sometimes arise in life 

in connectici: with determining the citizenship of children, and it takes into 
account the experience that Soviet state agencies have gained in resolving 
such questions. 


According to Soviet family legislation (Article 30 of the Principles of 
Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics on Marriage and the Family), 
a child both of whose parents were USSR citizens at the time of his birth is 
a USSR citizen regardless of birthpiace. Article 1l of the new law reaffirms 
this provision. 


Article 12 of the law is important--it concerns the citizenship of a child 
only one of whose parents was a USSR citizen at the time of the child's birth. 
The child is a USSR citizen if he was born outside the USSR but his parents, 
or one of them, had a permanent place of residence on USSR territory at that 
time. If both purents were permanently residing outside the USSR at the time 
of a child's birth, the citizenship of a child born outside the USSR is deter-~- 
mined by agreement of the parents. A child one of whose parents was a USSR 
citizen at the time of the child's birth, while the other was a stateless 
person or was unknown, is a USSR citizen regardless of his birthplace. 


Article 13 of the law establishes that a child of stateless persons who have 
a permanent place of residence in the USSR who is born on USSR territory is 

a USSR citizen. According to the previous law, such children were considered 
stateless persons. According to Article 14 of the law, a child who is on 
USSR territory and both of whose parents are unknown is a USSR citizen. 
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In guaranteeing the interests of minors, the law specifies (Article 25) 
that changes in the citizenship of children between 14 and 18 years of 
age, in cases where there is a change in the citizenship of their parents, 
and also in cases of adoption, can be made only with the written consent 
of the children. 


In contrast to the previous law, the new Law on USSR Citizenship defines in 
greater detail the grounds and procedures for losing Soviet citizenship. 

All the norms pertaining to the loss and deprivation of citizenship are in 
full accord with the International Pact on Civil and Political Rights and 
other international agreements to which the Soviet Union is a party. Thus, 
Article 5 of the law establishes that residence abroad by a USSR citizen 

does not in and of itself entail the loss of USSR citizenship, and Article 

16 precisely enumerates the grounds for the loss of USSR citizenship: (1) 

as a result of renunciation of USSR citizenship; (2) as a result of depriva- 
tion of USSR citizenship; (3) on grounds stipulated in international treat- 
ies of the USSR; (4) on other grounds stipulated in the law itself. (For 
example, on the basis of Article 20, when there is a change in the parents’ 
citizenship, as a result of which both renounce USSR citizenship, the citizen- 
ship of their children under the age of 14 changes accordingly). 


in contrast to some capitalist states, where decisions concerning the renun- 
ciation of citizenship are made by individual officials, the new law retuins 
the previous procedures according to which decisions on the renunciation of 
USSR citizenship are made by the USSR Supreme Soviet--our country's supreme 
collegial body of state authority. This provides for an objective and com- 
prehensive examination of questions related to the renunciation of Sovie’ 
citizenship. 


Renunciation of USSR citizenship may be refused if a person applying for 
renunciation has unfulfilled obligations involving the essential interes‘s 

of citizens or of state, cooperative and other public organizations. More- 
over, renunciation of USSR citizenship is not rermitted if the person apply- 
ing for renunciat“ m has had charges brought against him, if a court sen vence 
against him has taken legal effect and is subject to enforcement, or if the 
person's renunciation of USSR citizenship is contrary to the interests of 

the USSR's state security (Article 17). 


According to Article 18 of the law, the deprivation of USSR citizenship “may 
take place in excertional cases if the person has committed actions discredit- 
ing the lofty title of USSR citizen and damaging the prestige or state secur- 
ity of the USSR.” Our ideological adversaries sometimes try to present the 
institution of deprivation of citizenship as antidemocratic, ard to portray 
the practice of its use as a means of combatting dissidents in the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. Soviet legislation, however, is based 

on the fact that a citizen's responsibility to society and the collective, 

his family and his fellow citizens, is a mandatory condition of genuine 
individual freedom and the fullest embodiment of the principles of socialist 
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democracy. We call democratic that which serves the interests of the people, 
the interests of communist construction, and consequently, the interests of 
each person and cach citizen. 


The new law clearly specifies that a person is deprived of USSR citizenship 
not for his political and other convictions, but for concrete actions that 
discredit the lofty title of USSR citizen and damage the USSR‘'s prestige or 
state security. The deprivation of citizenship is an exceptional measure 
of influence; therefore, the Law on USSR Citizenship stresses that the 
deprivation of citizenship is decided by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. 


The provision of Article 19 of the law, according to which a person who has 
lost USSR citizenship may, on his application, have USSR citizenship restored 
by a decision of the USSR Supreme Soviet, is a humane norm. 


The Soviet Union unswervingly fulfills its international treaties, agre: ments 
and conventions. This is also emphasized in the new law on citizenship. 
Article 29 of which establishes that if an international treaty to which the 


SSR is party establishes other rules than those contained in the law, the 
rules of the international treaty shall apply. 


The new Law on USSR Citiz:-nship is an important step in the further improve- 
ment of Soviet legislatioi, the strengthening of the legal foundations of 
state and public life, ani the development of socialist democracy. It will 
contribute to the inculca:ion of lofty civic responsibility in Soviet people. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo ‘Pravda,” ZHURNALIST, 1979 
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REGIONAL 


GERMAN NEWSPAPER IN KAZAKHSTAN VIEWS EMIC?ATION 
Reader Seeks Clarification 
Tselinograd FREUNDSCHAFT in German 18 Oct 79 p 4 
[Letter from Adam Scholl, German Instructor, Koturkul, Kokchetavskaya Oblast] 


[Text] Since I am a regular reader of FREUNDSCHAFT I would like to make 
some suggestions for its improvement. It would be desirable if more reports 
were printed about Soviet German literature. We are happy to see some 
reports in NEVES LEBEN and in FREUNDSCHAFT, but they come too seldom. 


The newspaper should also do more for enlightenment in counterpropaganda. 

By this I mean reports on the topic "Why do they emigrate into the FRG?" 

and “Why do they return? More attention should also be paid to the questions 
of antireligious propaganda on a scientific basis. The really informative 
articles by Ralf Pfeffer and Henry Lewenstein in the section "Man and 

Nature” have also become rare. Articles about environmental protection 

are always read with interest. 


I personally used FREUNDSCHAFT in German classes, especially the children's 
section "Always Prepared.” We often discuss with our colleagues material 
on the questions of school life and education. We are interested in the 
section "In the Teacher's Room of FREUNDSCHAFT." 


Adam Scholl 
German Instructor 
Koturkul, 
Kokchetavshaya Oblast 
Why Do They Leave? 
Tselinograd FREUNDSCHAFT in German 18 Oct 79 p 4 
[Article by Kornelius Neufeld, FREUNDSCHAFT correspondent } 


[Text] The train is rattling across a little bridge. A little birch forest 
presses up to the shore of the little river edged with a dense growth of 
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willows. A person of a lyrical bent might find the white trunks with the 
delicate green of the crowns and further on the dark evergreens in the 
background quite picturesque. But Friedrich glances at the landscape with 
boredom: After all, he is not going to Paris. 


Soon will come Moscow. The heart of our great country... Does the young 
man sitting at the window of the mail car have the exciting feelings that 
fill many travelers with happy impatience upon arrival in the capital? Or 
does the young man's imagination open up before him now at the sight of the 
peaceful landscape, a snow field churned up by shots, where a little group 
of Red Army soldiers defended a nameless hill until their last breath 
because they knew: behind them is Moscow. 


~w ee 


No, for the mail employee Friedrich Ott, Moscow is now simply a transfer 
station on his trip. Of course there will be a walk through Moscow and 
maybe he will be lucky and be able to buy some tapes of pop music. 


Friedrich Ott is of course much toc young to be able to remember those 
bloody fights. Films and books? He has of course seen and read those. 
But he prefers reading contemporary books, especially those about life 
abroad. Some of the foreign journals that he subscribes to are quite 
interesting, but as soon as he is leafing through an issue of AMERICA he 
is totally charmed. 


His dream is France. Brilliant Paris, dictator of world fashion. Oh, 
Paris... How often he sees himself in his thoughts walking through the 
famous rooms of the Louvre. (He knows of course that such a thing exists!) 
Yes, art in the West--that is something! And especially pop music! There 
one could feast oneself in the musical world of rhythm. What are the few 
tapes or records that can be bought here! To own these in great numbers 
and to be able to enjoy oneself unhindered, to live like that, as one can 
in the full meaning of the word in the FRG in his opinion; he would like 
to live there. 


Friedrich Ott imagines it to be something like this: He will have a 
spacious apartment with modern furniture; he will live either with his 
parents (they also want to emigrate) or he could start his own family 
since he is of age. Of course he will have a car. An elegantly dressed 
gentleman--(it does not matter to him whether he is called Mr or comrade). 
He will drive where and when he wants, let's say to Paris. That is just 
as simple as going, for example, from Rozhdestvenka to Tselinograd: I 
will do what I want just because I feel like it. 


Ott has no interest in politics. That is not his profession. He does not 
belong to the party and is totally loyal. He explained it clearly to the 
authorities: Friedrich Ott has nothing against the Soviet state; actually 
he is doing quite well here. But he wants to live in Europe some time, 
ard seek his fortune in West Germany. Get rich? Money does not last. It 
is not a matter of money. With what means does he hope to live there? Ott 
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does not worry about that: There will be away. Unemployment? It is not 
as bad as one imagines here: One knows that the unemployed drive around 
in their own cars, they are not so poor... 


Men of character are firm and Friedrich Ott keeps trying to get permission 
to immigrate to the FRG in spite of all the difficulties he might have 

in West Germany. The difficulties mentioned that are supposed to exist 
there--that is his own business. The “formal” difficulty is that his 
relatives in the FRG do not want to send him an invitation and that there- 
fore it cannot at all be a case of family reunification. Friedrich Ott con- 
siders the difficulties to be unimportant. The main thing is that he wants 
to do this. One is allowed to want something?! Yes, what does he want 
then? 


He is not charmed by the idea of a “historical” homeland. That is nonsense, 
except maybe for such slightly strange people like Uncle Friedrich and 

Aunt Lilli Ott, who moved to the FRG from the village Rozhdestvenka, 
Tselinogradskaya Oblast. The concept “homeland™ is relative for hin. 
Friedrich Ott claims that he will easily be able to get used to any place; 
all “sentimental” patriotic feelings are foreign to him, the nephew does 
not believe that his uncle and aunt want to return, as the old man writes 
in a letter: just the moods of old people. 


And what do his uncle and aunt, who know life in the FRC not only from 
hearsay like Friedrich but from their own bitter experience think about 
this? 


“Dear Mrs Stricker! Greetings to you at home... Oh, how my heart aches, 
I have to cry, I miss everything so much. Otherwise we are fine, but the 
longing for everything is strong and is getting stronger. Our life is 
crippled. There at home we have nothing any more to hope for... and here 
it is not home...” 


This excerpt from the letter of 11 April 1979 that we quote with Emilie 
Stricker's permission was written by Lilli Ott from Nuernberg to her former 
neighbor in Rozhdestvenka. Both women are of retirement age and were 
close friends for years; they knew one another well. Still, Friedrich 

and Lilli Ott's decision to immigrate to the FRG was an unpleasant surprise 
for Mrs Stricker. She saw clearly that the departure was hard for Mrs Ott. 
Mrs Ott had worked many years in the sovkhoz bookkeeping department; 

every one respected her and when she retired the occasion was celebrated 

as usual with a party. She received many valuable presents. Lilli Ott 
was deeply touched at that time and then she followed her brother Friedrich 
to the far away country that she had never seen with a heavy heart. And 
then came the letter full of regrets and homesickness, similar to the 
feelings expressed in the abovementioned letter. 





The same word “homeland” that her nephew Friedrich Ott says with so little 
respect is mentioned by his aunt three times in a few lines and with 
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bitter disappointment about that “promised land” that has not become a 
homeland for Mrs Lilli Ott and her brother and will not become a home to 
judge from her letters. 


The uncle of the young man, Friedrich Ott, Sr, explains in a letter that he 
wrote to authorities in Kazakhstan why he cannot feel at home in West 
Germany: It is the way of life that is foreign to us Soviet people of the 
"free" world with the wolf laws of capital. The relatives that invized 
Friedrich and Lilli Ott to the FRC were finally able to effect their enigra- 
tion from Kazakhstan but to secure a new homeland for the two old people 
was not in their power: a homeland cannot be bought for money. It is 

more powerful, the warm feeling of love for the land where one is born and 
where one has grown up, where one's friends are, and one's collective--one's 
home. 


Ott has been working about 2 years in the mail depariment of the railway and 
goes on the mail or parcel train to Moscow or Pavlodar. He does his duties 
well, he knows how to do his job, is hard-working, conscientious and accurate. 
His supervisor explained that Ott earns 200 rubles per month and enjoys the 
respect of his fellow workers. Of course he does not participate in the 
social life of the collective in Tselinograd since he is usually on the 

road and spends his days off with his parents in Rozhdesvenka. 


Friedrich Ott himself is satisfied with his job; he likes travel, new 
impressions, and he has good relations in the collective. 


I asked him whether it will be difficult for him to take leave of his 
friends for ever if he should actually emigrate. 


Ott answered: “I have to and will overcome this. But there are people 
here whom it will be difficult to leave.” 


There it is, the admission of a feeling that the young man lightly under- 
estimates today, like air that we do not notice while breathing, as long 
as it is there... The warmth of the surroundings is what one is used to, 
what his Aunt Lilli misses painfully like other former Soviet Germans. 
They regret too late that they left their Soviet homeland. For Friedrich 
Ott it is still possible to take the problem more seriously than did his 
uncle and aunt 2 years ago. but Friedrich claims that he has never 
regretted anything that he has done. 


And what if it was a mistake?... Friedrich's first mistake was his choice 
of profession. He used to be a projectionist and he did not like that job. 
Now he is making a more serious mistake by not valuing his homeland. To 
err is human. Some mistakes can be corrected provided that one sees then, 
that is, that one is capable of looking at one's action self-critically. 
This ability is unfortunately not developed enough in Friedrich Ott. His 
self-assurance is almost arrogance, because his view is not based on his 
own experience but rather on a naive false idea. Otherwise he would not 
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stubbornly ignore the bitter experience of his relatives in the FRC, the 
openly negative attitude of his friends towards his intention, and finally 
the opinions of various officials who tried to open the young man's eyes. 


During our talk Friedrich Ott said: “The more I am advised against it, 
the stronger becomes my desire to do it! I want to--and basta!” 


But stubbornes;; and arrogance are bad advisors... 


Friedrich Ott, Sr writes in the abovementioned letter that he is angered 
among other things by the furious anti-Soviet agitation by the traitor 
Bukovsky in the FRG. In this connection I remember a report published in 
IZVESTIYA (No 115) about the dirty activities of the radio stations Liberty 
and Free Europe in Munich, which are financially supported by the United 
States congress. In the fiscal year 1979 alone 88 million dollars vere 
provided for these purposes and the correspondents receive a salary of 

DM 6,000 to DM 9,000. 


Here are some more figures to make the comparison clear. The net wage of 
employees in the FRG was DM 1,548 (DEUTSCHE VOLKSZEITUNG No 50, 14 December 
1978) and Siegfried Kaever, 4 steelworker on the Saar earns DM 1,250 to 
DM 1,300 on the average per month (HORIZONT No 42 1978). The same news- 
paper reports--in No 3, 1979--that the 60-year old homeworker, Menacher, 
from Frahels in Bavaria pecks toy trains 13 hours almost without breaks. 
The most she earns per wzonth is DM 400. The correspondents in Munich 
certainly have a better deal. Of course they have to earn their money; 
they do it without a bad conscience and energetically. It is no wonder 
when one knows who the coworkers of these radio stations are. But that 
there are still gullible Soviet Gerrans who believe this propaganda, as it 
happened to Friedrich Ort! 


Only this can explain the “drive to the West" of the young man who claims 
that he does not need his relatives in the FRG and that he would emigrate 
even without his parents... What Friedrich Ott told me that happened still 
in school and is a dark memory for him is too trivial to weigh heavily in 
the scales determining his fate. 


««+The train is hurrying toward the South, across the native Kazakhstan. 
The endless steppes are flying by the window. It is not the land of mil 
and honey. The farmer has to sweat for the daily bread that he makes for 
all of us. That is how it was when the new land was first cultivated and 
is still like that now. But the farmer, like all the workers of our 
country, has a real guaranty of work; he has his job which gives hia 
material security and brings him joy because work is an inner need of man 
and only work makes him an equal among his peers; in the place to which 
Friedrich Ott is drawn only money, regardless where it comes from, deter~- 


mines the position of a person in society. 


He who does not accept advice cannot be helped... Friedrich Ott wants to 
emigrate. Let him do it. How easy it is to make this serious decision, only 
to play the lead character later (I am convinced of this; there are enough 
examples) in still another tragedy of failed hopes. 
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EDITORIAL MENTIONS LANGUACE INSTRUCTION IN GEO2CIA 
Tbilisi KOMUNISTI in Georgian 1 Sep 79 p 1 
[Editorial: “Study, Study, Study...”] 


[Text] Today, school bells are ringing the First of September in 3,738 
general-education schools and calling nearly a million pupils to the battle 
for knowledge. The generals and leaders of this battle are 77,000 teechers. 
But these figures will nor be complete unless we add to them the vast army 
of the vocational and technical schools, the secondary specialized schools, 
and the colleges and universities, those who teach there and those who learn. 


To these celebrants we must add another important figure--the army of 
parents, sponsors, and friends, the army of those who are constantly con- 
cerned and working for public education, for the instruction and indoctrina- 
tion of our children, pupils, and young students and, consequently, for our 
future. Today's rejoicing embraces the whole republic. 


The pupil, the teacher, the student, and the professor entering the class- 
room or the lecture hall today in a mood of alertness and businesslike 
celebration to teach or to learn must keep in mind that he is the son and 
the servant of a glorious republic on the rise, that he must contribute to 
this upsurge, study and teach, and work to the high standards of this 


rising republic. 


Our republic has accomplished substantial successes in economic development 
and in terms of a number of indicators holds a leading position in the 
nation: in all-union socialist competition our republic has been victorious 
for the sixth time in a row, winning its sixth Red Banner, and in social 
life our republic is cleaning up the moral-psychological climate and re- 
storing Leninist norms in human interaction. Every pupil and student must 
study and comport himself in a manner that befits the high prestige of such 
a republic as a matter of prime duty, honor, and dignity. After all, the 
success that has been achieved in the 10th Five-Year Plan is the result of 
the dedicated labor of their parents, their older brothers and sisters, and 
all the people. 














The new school year was preceded by a message from the republic's party and 
government to all students, to all teachers, indoctrinators, mentors, pro- 
fessors, instructors, and parents. It presented a clear program of action 
not only for the school year but also for the whole lonr-term period. It 

is a source of inspiration for all pupils and students. It is the founda- 
tion for all the complex work done by the teachers to see to it that 
students and young people master school subjects, professional skills, 
scientific and technical disciplines, and the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
theory, to instill high moral-political qualities in every young citizen 
and shape in them the active life stance of the fighter for bright communist 
ideals. 


This school year is launched under conditions of the Soviet people's growing 
political and labor upsurge inspired by preparations for « worthy greeting 
to the 110th anniversary of the birth of V. I. Lenin and the 26th CPSU 
Congress. This labor and political upsurge aust also be felt in the schools, 
where the future builders of communism and worthy citizens of the future are 
being trained. “Today it is essential that young people drink deeply at 

the life-giving fount of Marxist-Leninist doctrine,” we read in the message, 
“that they make of its provisions a firm creed...” 


This school year is also poteworthy for the fact that the whole world is 
observing Ircernational fear of the Child, which in our country and our 
republic is filled with significant measures designed to improve children’s 
living and study conditions. 


In our multinational republic, children of all nationalities have the right 
and the opportunity to go to school in their native language. In this 
sunny republic of the friendship of peoples, children go to school in 
Georgian, Russian, Abkhazian, Ossetian, Azerbaijani, and Armenian. Before 
the new school year began, important decisions were published to promote 
further improvement and perfecting of the teaching of Georgian lenguage and 
literature, Russian language, and native languages in the republ. ‘s schools. 
This constitutes yet another clear proof of the triumph of the Leninist 
nationality policy: In the period of Soviet rule, Georgian, Abkhazian, 
Ossetian, and other native languages have flourished on an unprecedented 
scale in the republic, and every inhabitant of Georgia considers Russian to 
be his second native language, the language of the brotherhood of peoples, 
the language of friendship, the language of communication between nat ion-~- 
alities. In Georgia, the schools are indoctrinating student youth in the 
spirit of internationalism and the friendship of peoples. 


The people have a saying: The more languages you know, the more man you are. 
But mastery of onc's mother tongue is the foundation of foundations of all 
knowledge. Never before has more concern for the Georgian language been 
shown than now. The republic's party and government are constantly con- 
cerned for the purity of the Georgian language, for the instruction of 
Georgian language and literature in the schools and colleges. 
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The GCP CC, which is implementing additional measures to improve the teaching 
and study of Russian in the Georgian SSK, is drawing up a further programs 
designed to transform, on a scientific basis, the whole business of teaching 
the naive language and literature in the republic's general-educat ion 
schools. In particular, it has been decided next year to review the question 
“Progress in Implementing the GCP CC Decree ‘Present Status and Measures to 


Improve the Teaching of Georgian Language and Literature in the Republic's 
Schools.’" 


The recent traditional August teachers’ conferences, thanks to the active 
participation and leadership of party committees, proved very fruitful. The 
first item on their agenda, as recommended by the GCP CC, was the matter of 
improving ideological-indoctrination work in public education bocies on the 
basis of the CPSU CC decree “Further Improvement of Ideological-Indoctrins- 
tion Work.” The recommendations of the big pedagogical council should help 
to further improve the instruction and indoctrination process. 


The new school year has begun. 


Happy First of September, friends’ 
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COOPERATION OF BORDER TROOPS, LOCAL VOLUNTEERS IN GEORGIA 
Tbilisi KOMUNISTI in Georgian 18 Aug 79 p 4 


[Article by Captain V. Izvekov under rubric "On the Battlefront": "The 
People Defend the Border" } 


[Text] Tne defenders of our country's bevders pass the baton of the glorious 
battle and checkist traditions from generation to generation. Very likely, 
however, one of the best traditions of the border troops is their inseparable 
link to the masses--all the Soviet people defend the borders. 


The working people, Komsomol members, Pioneers, and school students of the 
border rayons are all involved in a friendly, joint effort to ensure reliable 
defense of the state borders. Relations between the inhabitants and the 
border troops in Khelvachaursxiy Rayon are more than just frienciy, they 

have long since become a serious, joint, state effort. This is why these 
relations are so cherished and close to the heart of most of the border 
rayon's party, soviet, and Komsomol officials and hundreds of workers, 
kolkhoz members, and young people of Khelvachaurskiy Rayon. 


In recent times, « definite system of precise planning has been worked out 
in the joint efforts of the rayon's party organizations and border troops. 
Work plans are drawn up covering one year and approved at joint sessions 
and party buro meetings. 


The question of participation by the local population in defending the 
borders has been discussed more than once at plenums and meetings of the 
party's raykom, and the sharing of work experience by party oroganization 
secretaries is adopted in practice in various forms. 


In coordinating border protection efforts, a vital role is played by the 
rayon staff of the volunteer people's militia, headed by Avtandil Diasamidze. 
The rayon staff supervises the work of the volunteer militia and conducts 

the military-pat riotic indoctrination of the workers, especially young 


people. 
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Life and accumulated experience have helped the volunteer militia units to 
organize their efforts more accurately and effectively. Qualification 
courses are arranged for them, and they attend lectures and reports. Most 
of the units have well-arranged displays and unit corners displaying samples 
of documents, the statute on defending state borders, rayispolkom decrees, 
and other legislative documents. 


Farty committees and the rayon volunteer people's militia staff are con- 

stantly concerned for the volunteer units’ organizutional strengthening. 

More than half of the units consist of party and Komsomol members as well 
as lead! .3 workers and award winners. 


The unit headed by Nazim Mikeladze is known to be a crack outfit. Its mem- 
bers take active part in protecting the state's borders. They have fre- 
quently caught border violators. For example, Z. Gogoberidze and V. 
Blagidze ran into a stranger near the border. They did not panic; they 
checked his papers and took him in custody. Also well known in the rayon 
are active volunteers Mariam Tandilava, Rezo Tsiteladze, Kirile Beradze, 
and Temur Gogidze. They have acquired some interesting experience working 
at border guard posts. Regular meetings are held to deal with problems of 
increasing political vigilance. Volunteer militia members and young people 
are frequent guests of the border guards. It has become traditional to 
arrange heroes memorial days, thematic evenings, and vigilance raids. 


In lectures, talks, and regular appearances border guard officers and rayon 
party, soviet, and Komsomol officials take turns telling the working people 
of the border villages and the border troops about the domestic and foreign 
policies of the CPSU, the current military-political situation along the 
border, and the growing importance of protecting the border under present 
conditions, and make them acquainted with Khelvachaurskiy Rayon's present 
and past. In these effor:s considerable time is devoted to propagandizing 
the history and fighting traditions of the border troops. 


Local kolkhozes and sovkhozes are deeply involved in strengthening the 
engineering-technical equipment of the state border and building up the 
border patrol districts. For this purpose, a special one-month campaign is 
arranged every year under the slogan "State Order Along the State's Borders," 
also subbotniks, voskresniks, and a Komsomol-Youth Border Day. 


It has become traditional for the local population of border villages to 
celebrate revolutionary dates and Border Guards Day jointly with the border 
troops. They summarize the results of socialist competition among kolkhozes, 
sovkhozes, and border pat ‘ol districts and adopt counter socialist obliga- 
tions for the next p«riod. 


In accordance with the results of a republic-wide inspection-contest among 
volunteer people's militia detachments, the Khelvachaurskiy Rayon staff was 
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justly awarded the Challenge Red Banner of the Troops Military Council of 
the Trancaucasian Red Banner Border District. For active aid to border 
troops in the past two years more than 120 inhabitants and volunteer militia 
members of the rayon have been given government awards, valuable prizes, 
medals and decorations, and seals. Many have been given the medal "For 
Outstanding Work in Protecting the State Borders of the USSR." They include 
party veteran and meritorious pensioner V. Kirkiladze, kolkhoz crew leader 
a. Mikeladze, kolkhoz chairman N. Tsintesadze, and others. 


The friendly and businesslike relations between the local population and 
the border troops are infused with patriotism and with concern for the 
security of the sacred borders of our homeland. And if today the border 
troops stand their steady watch on the first line of battle, all the 
inhabitants of the border villages are on the second line. 
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USSR, UNITED STATES NATIONALITY POLICIES COMPARED 
Tbilisi KOMUNISTI in Georgian 8 Aug 79 pp 2-3 


[Article by Professor G. Bregvadze, CPSU History Department head, Georgian 
Polytechnical Institute imeni V. I. Lenin, under rubric “Questions of Theory": 
"The Magnificence of the Leninist Resolution of the National Question" |} 


[Text] One of the most important components of scientifi- communism—-the 
national question--is one of the most complex and vital ,vestions in social 
life. 


In contrast to capitalism, which is tormented and sapped by class antagonism 
and unresolvable internal and external contradictions, socialism has for the 
first time in mankind's history found a classical solution to the national 
question, and at that in such a multinational state as the Soviet Union--the 
homeland of more than 100 socialist nations and nationalities. 


In summarizing the results of consistent implementation of the Leninist 
national policy, CPSU CC General Secretary and USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Chairman L. I. Brezhnev stated: "The nationai question as we inherited it 

was resolved completely, once and for all, and irrevocably. This is an 
accomplishment which we can rank alongside such triumphs as industrialization, 
collectivization, and the cuitural revolution in the building of a new society 
in the USSR." 


The Leninist resolution of the national question is of world historic signi- 
ficance not only because this complex problem was given a classical resolution 
within an extremely multinational country but also because Czarist Russia 
represented a "prison of peoples," a hub of the antagonistic contradictions 

of world imperialism, and a hearth of capitalist, colonial, military-feudal 
oppression, where great popular upheavals were getting ready to take place-—- 
the bourgeois-democratic and the socialist revolutions--one vital component 
part of which was the national question. 


Under such conditions, for the first time in history V. I. Lenin worked out 


the Marxist Party's correct and only consistent national program which, in 
order to resolve the national question, stipulated fundamental requirements 
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such as: equality of nations and languages, the right of nations to self- 
determination up to state separation, regional autonomy, the structuring of 
party and other organizations on the principle of proletarian international- 
ism, and so on. 


Our party undertook to implement the Leninist national program from the very 
first days of the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution. As a 
result of the creation of the social ownership of the mears of production, 
the destruction of the exploiting classes and their bourgeois-nationalist 
parties, the liquidation of the de jure and de facto inequality of nations, 
the elimination of all manifestations of great-power chauvinism and local 
nationalism, and the complete and final victory of socialism, an unprece- 
dented social and national relationship took place in the USSR--the Leninist 
friendship of peoples. 


One of the best proofs of the magnificence of the Leninist resolution of 

the national question in the |'SSRK is that the working people of the union 
and autonomous republics, aut«‘nomous oblasts, and okrugs, with the brotherly 
help of the socialist nations and nationalities and all the Soviet people, 
achieved historically unprecedinted development and flourishing in industry, 
agriculture, transport, science, and all fields of culture. 


Another manifestation of the magnificence of the Leninist national policy 
is that with the technical-economic assistance of the Soviet Union the 
socialist countries have built and are building 2,137 plants, structures, 
and other facilities. Of these, 389 have already been built in Mongolia, 
302 in Bulgaria, 187 in Poland, 132 in Romania, 93 in Hungary, 239 in the 
Republic cf Cuba, and 249 in the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 


At the initiative of the Soviet Union, in 1960 the United Nations passed a 
declaration granting independence to colonial countries and peoples, which 
was of great importance in the struggle against imperialism. In 1960-1978 
alone, more than 60 independent states were formed. Under the impact of the 
Great October Revolution and the worldwide system of socialism, by 1978 113 
developing states had been formed out of former colonies and semi-colonics, 
including 33 in Asia, 49 in Africa, 26 in the Western Hemisphere, and 5 in 
Oceania, with a population totaling 2.5 billion. This fact incontrovertibly 
proves the great international significance of the Leninist national and 
internationalist policy. 


The finest result of the successful realization of V. I. Lenin's legacy is 
the building of developed socialism in our country, the highest achievement 
of our era. 


The vigorous upsurge of the Soviet Union's socialist economy is of vital 
importance to the flourishing of the socialist nations, the strengthening 
of the defense capabilities of the Soviet people, the relaxation of inter- 
national tension, and the preservation of peace. 
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The imperialism of the United States, on the other hand, with its well- 
developed industry, poses a threat to other countries. The American 
imperialists are strengthening the so-called NATO military bloc, which was 
created in 1949. To counter it and preserve peace, the socialist countries 
created the Warsaw Pact in 1955. This defense alliance, especially under 
conditions of the growing strength of the Soviet Union, provides the kind 
of internationalist relations which strengthen the Leninist policy of 
peaceful coexistence among various social systems and promote the progress 
of the socialist countries toward the bright future of all mankind-- 
communism. 


Another incontrovertible proof of the Leninist resolution of the national 
question is that the Marxist-Leninist world-view has become established in 
the spiritural life of all the nations and nationalities of the USSR, the 
most important principle of which is proletarian internationalism. The 
constitution of the land of developed socialism, building communism, 
guarantees to every Soviet citizen the right to free enjoyment of the 
achievements of education, science, and culture. This right is backed up 
by free education of all types, the provision of compulsory general secondary 
education for young people, the broad development of secondary specialized 
vocational education and higher education, the awarding of state stipends 
and benefits to pupils and students, the distribution of free school text- 
books, full opportunities to study in the native language, the creation of 
conditions for independent study, universal accessibility to the cultural 
treasures of this country and the world in state and social holdings, and 
the development and equitable distribution of cultural and educational 
institutions throughout the country. 


One of the clearest indications of the national and internationalist develop- 
ment of the peoples of the Soviet Union is the multiplication of the press 
and the mass information media, the publication of journals, newspapers, 

and books in the national languages, radio and television broadcasting, the 
development of the creative endeavors of theatrical and amateur circles, 

and the creation and showing of motion pictures. 


As a result of the consistent implementation of the Leninist national ool icy, 
Soviet schools conduct instruction in 57 languages. In addition to the 
language of the basic population of each republic, instruction is provided 

in other local languages as well. In Soviet Georgia, for example, instruc- 
tion is provided in Georgian, Russian, Abkhazian, Ossetian, Armenian, and 
Azerbaijani. 


Among the measures carried out in recent years with respect to the inter- 
nationalist indoctrination of the working people, an honored place is 
accorded the GCP CC's July 1973 decree on measures to improve the teaching 
of Russian in the republic, which marked a new stage in the teaching of 
Russian in the republic. 
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Another fact confirming the Leninist resolution of the national question is 
the recent measure on comprehensively improving the teaching of Georgian. 


In the past six years, the GCP CC and the republic's government have passed 
more than 50 resolutions concerning questions of the development of the 
economy, culture, public «ducation, and health care of the republic's 
autonomous units and all rations and nationalities living in Georgia. 


The Leninist resolution of the national question in our country, the building 
of developed socialism, and the successful laying of the material-technical 
base for communism, have given all the peoples of the Soviet Union the full 
opportunity for unbounded development, flourishing and rapprochement, and 
mutual enrichment with all economic, scientific, and cultural accomplishments. 


The diametrically opposite relationship obtains between nations and races 
in the capitalist world, the most negative features of which all come 
together in American imperialism. 


As early as 1913, V. I. Lenin wrote: "The general situation of the Negroes 
in America is incompatible with a civilized country, and the trace of 
slavery is by no means confined to Negroes alone! 


"Shame on America for the situation of the Negroes!" 


The accuracy of Lenin's words is attested with even greater clarity by con- 
temporary American imperialism. According to the latest reports, the popula- 
tion of the United States includes 25 millions blacks and more than ten 
million Spanish-speaking inhabitants, and there are considerable numbers of 
people coming from Latin America who suffer barbarous racial and national 
oppression. In the process of its development, moreover, American capitalism, 
through forced assimilation, promoted the integration of millions of immi- 
grants, who were swalloed up in the English-speaking nation of North America. 
This process was also to affect more than 10 million Indians in the United 
States. Their population today is less than one million. 


Racism developed historically in the United States as the main form of 
oppression and exploitaticn cf blacks. In terms of social status now, 96 
percent of the blacks are ordinary workers, including 20.1 percent menial 
laborers (not counting farm laborers), and 52.5 percent are domestic servants. 
Comprising almost 12 percent of the population of the United States, blacks 
make up 20.6 percent of the physical labor force and 23.9 percent of those 
employed in the sphere of services. Even according to official data, which 
are obviously too low, cited by President Carter in his January 1978 State 
of the Nation address to Congress, unemployment among America's national 
minorities amounts to 11 percent. Unemployment is 17 percent among young 
people and 52 percent among blacks, including 86 percent in New York alone. 
According to reduced official statistics, the average income of black 
families is only 59 percent of that of white families under conditions of 
identical work. It must be kept in mind, moreover, that the average size 
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of black families is much larger. Nationwide, 9.9 percent of all white 
families have incomes below the official poverty level, while 29 to 33 per- 
cent of national minority families do. In an even worse situation are the 
Indian tribes, whose family income levels are only one-third the national 
average in the United States. Moreover, 70 percent of the Indians lack 
adequate nourishment and unemployment among them is 10 times the national 
average. 


Infant mortality among blicks is three times that among whites. This is 
why, in the autumn of 197, when the United Nations was discussing the 
question of the situation of the Indians of North and South America in 
Geneva, one leader of the American Indian Movement declared in San Francisco: 
We demand not only land but human dignity, we demand that we be treated as 
human beings. 


Discrimination is mountins year by year against the populations of the so- 
called “internal colonies"--the two million people of Puerto Rico and the 


one million people of Haw. ii. Unemployment there runs as high as 40 per- 
cent. 


It is not by chance that in his recently published book “Human Rights, 
American Style,” American journalist and political figure K. Lightfoot notes 
that the United States is the worst violator of human rights. 


American imperialists interfere with impunity in the internal affairs of 
other countries and arrange reactionary coup d'etats and barbaric assassina- 
tions and reprisals against those struggling for socialist and national 
liberation. In 1976 alone, for example, up to 2,500 persons were murdered, 
wounded, or imprisoned in the Republic of South Africa. Harsh reaction 

holds sway in Chile and other countries in Latin America. “Human rights?" 
writes Uruguay CP CC First Secretary R. Arismendi, "There are 6,500 political 
prisoners in Uruguay." 


Analyzing the results of 200 years of United States existence, American CP 
General Secretary G. Hall writes: “United States imperialism today is 
monstrous. Every corner of the nonsocialist world is in its clutches. It 
has also become the money-lender of world capitalism. United States 
imperialism is the economic, military, and political bulwark of inter- 
national reaction, the base of the most blatant racism of the multinational 
corporation." 


Such in brief are the basic contrasts between national relations in the 
world's first socialist state and imperialist America. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF WESTERN UKRAINE UNDER SOVITT RULE 
Moscow SOVETSKAYA KUL'TURA in Russian 18 Sep 79 p 2 


[irticle by V. Dobrik, first secretary of the L' Oblast Committee 
of the Ukraine Commmist Party: "A Reborn Area" 


Flext] A Red Army soldier and a Galician peasant joined in close embrace. 


This well-known plaque imprinted with the authenticity of a document the 
September events of 1939, when the working people of western tkraine, 
called Galicia, triumphantly met their liberators--the Red Army soldiers, 
the sons of the great Soviet people: Russians, Ukrainians, Belorussians, 
the representatives of all the nationalities of our homeland. It was they 
who helped the workers of western Ukrainian lands to realize the age-long 
dream to be reunited with their natural homeland--Soviet Ukraine. 


Yaroslav Galan, the writer-tribune and soldier, called the day in September 
of 1939, when thousands of L'vov residents joyfully greeted Red Star 
warriors in field shirts, the day which announced 4 renewed youth for the 
ancient city which will last forever. 


The four decades which have passed since that time, have meant an entire era 
for the western areas of the Ukraine. Tremendous and truly revolutionary 
reforms have been put into practice here in all areas of life and huge improve- 
ments have occurred in the spiritual sphere and in the culture of the people. 





The outstanding Ukrainian writers Ivan Franko, Vasiliy Stefanik and Marko 
Cheremshin, using tremendous artistic power, told of the great tragedy in 
the life of the Galician worker. The western press called the Galician 
peasant a "white Negro from the European jungle." 

ago. 


Recently I found a guide to L'vov which was published 40 years It was 
quite an interesting book. In looking through it, one gets this impression: 
literally the time machine has carried you back 200 years. For example, the 
enterprises were then called: "Silva," "New Fortune," "Sphinx" and so on. 
Their products were no less "exotic": «a censer, crosses, candles, kerosene 
lamps.... The guide did not mention that in all of these enterprises, taken 
as a whole, before September 1939 only 4 percent of the 320,000 population 
of the city was employed. Also almost 50,000 were unemployed in L' vov 
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In the present L'vov area, there was not « single Ukrainian higher education 
facility and in four of these higher education facilities, the 

were strictly limited to a "percentage quote." Also was 
permanent Ukrainian theater there. 


: 


Here is what « former actress from the Ukrainian touring company and presently 
@ national actress of the Ukrainian SSR Lesys Sergeyevns Erivitekays 
remembers: "From village to village, from one little spot to another ve moved 


in carts. And it was good if it was warm. In the ‘sins and especially in 
the winter, it wes very difficult for us..." 
There is a national choir in the village of Konyukhov in the Stryyskiy Rayv >. 


The workers of L'vov as well as of all the western oblaste of the Ukraine, 
will always with great gratitude remember that their return to life and trans- 


sveets, medicinal ozocerite and bottling of mineral water. L'vov produces 
a gross output of over five billion rubles. 


The experience of foremost industrial enterprises in our oblasts in technical 
reequipping of production and putting into practice complex systen of quality 
control of output have been approved by the CPSU Central Committes. Already 


of the CPSU Central Committee, the USSR Council of Ministers, AUCCTU and the 
Central Committee of the Komsomol. 


Recently a group of accredited correspondents in Moscow from foreign news- 
papers visited us. Here is what one American reporter admitted: "I had the 
occasion to stop in this city before the war. The L'vov then and L'vov now 
are two different worlds." 


The party tirelessly concerns itself with the growth in culture among the 
oblast wrkers. Already at the first oblast party conference, which was held 
in L'vov in 1940, definite tasks and ways for cultural growth were noted. 
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Today when one talks with the people who worked in the oblast committees and 
the party during the first years of Soviet power, one 
the book written by Leonid Il'ich Brezhnev VOZROZHDENIYE 
in which he precisely conveys the spirit of the time which cannot 
repea Ee speaks of the fatherly attention which, wider difficult con- 
ditions of the post-war construction, was devoted to the development of cul- 
ture. This situation which vas so vividly and truthfully described in 
VOZROZHDENIYE, was typical for our oblast also. 


The commmist writers Stepan Tudor, Aleksandr Gevrilyuk, Petr Kozlanyuk and 
Yaroslav Galan actively were included in the building of a new life from the 
first days of Soviet power. After only two months following the rewmion, 
the Ukrainian SSR Council of Peoples' Commissars approved a decree on the 
organization of five theaters in L'vov. Twelve museums, over 1,000 clubs 
and over 700 libraries could be found in the area which is now the L'vovekaysa 
Oblast already in 1940. 


Now L’vov is one of the largest cultural centers in the Ukraine. I can show 
these figures. We have 6 state theaters (of them 2 are academic), « phil- 
harmonic society, a circus, conservatory, an institute for applied and decora- 
tive art, 13 state and 135 independent museums. The picture gallery and the 
Museum of Ukrainian Art, which holds over 80,000 exhibits, is proud of its 
collection. 


The ideological and political guidance of the artistic intelligensia, its 
active participation in the commmist education of the vorkers are important 
concerns for the oblast party organization. 


It is wonderful that the cultural workers of L'vov more and more consistently 
are interested in the themes connected with strengthening a socialist way of 
life and the ideas of friendship and brotherhood among the Soviet nations. 
The vanguard of this process are the commmists who have created talented 
vworis which are befitting our time. 


Among the prominent worle which, from the standpoint of socialist realism, 
truthfully reflect life, the works of Roman Fedoriv, Roman Lubkivskiy, Ronan 
Ivanychuk and Grigoriy Glavov can be listed. Our oblast artistic exhibition 
the "Leningrad Way” "The Earth and the People," Prais~ to Work" were very 
successful. In the sculptural works of the Ukrainian SSR peoples’ artist 
Yakov Chayka, in the paintings of Stanislaz Servetnik and Sofiya Karaffa— 
Korbut the artistic Leninist line was further developed. The monument for 
the soldiers of Budenov which was built near the village of Olessko is vell— 
known throughout the country. Its creators, the sculptor Valentin Borisenko 
and architect Anatoliy Konsulov, were awarded the Ukrainian SSR State Prize 
imeni T. G. Shevchenko. 


The Theater imeni M. Zan'kovetskaya deserves the same high award for the 
performance of TYL based on the play by N. Zarudniy. The works of these 
L'vov composers are popular among the people: the national artiste of the 
USSR, Hero of Socialist Labor Stsmislav Lyudkevich, the Ukrainian SSR national 
artiste Anatoliy Kos-Anatol'skiy, and the worthy prominent artistic figure 
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vov it is a tradition to have a Week of Inventive Art. Last year this 
week was devoted to the 60th anniversary of Lenin's plan for monument pro- 
paganda. A moving exhibition of paintings and sculpture was held at the L'vov 
s metal craftemen, lathe operators, and 1 tlling— 
machine operators and appeered before the viewers in all their spirituality 
and significance, as the creators of an era. The success of this exhibit, 
both social and artistic, is the success of the entire party oblast organizs- 
tion division of the Artists' Union. Exactly on its initiative the group of 
the plant and found, in the thick of working life, 
ros as well as the inspiration. Another group of 
artists spent several months in the miners’ area which was represented by 
the commmist artist E. Mis'ko. The result of his search vas the exposition 
called "The Miners' Glory," which was shown in the mining tow called 


years now our poets and prose writers are frequently guests in shops, labora- 
tories, and construction bureaus of the famous Elektron Association. 


The deep and informal contact with life is very important for the artistic 
young people. Under a club of artistic youmg people, the city party committee 
created a council of mentors. 


The new upsurge in the activity of commmists in artistic organizations in 
L'vov evoked a decree from the CPSU Central Committee "On the Purther Improve- 
ment of the Ideological and Political Educational Work." 


At the recently held plenum of the party oblast committee, which discussed 
the tasks of the oblast party organization on carrying out the decree of the 
CPSU Central Committee, measures were noted for the tireless improvement in 
the system of working with the artistic intelligensia. In this work, ve are 
constantly looking for new effective forms. These include conducting oblast 
party meetings of commmists, workers in artistic unions and artistic depart- 
ments, meetings of party oblast committee bureau members with artistic 
intelligensia members, participation of responsible workers of the oblast 
committee and city party committees in discussing artistic expositions, and 
in meetings of artistic theater councils. 


The repertoire of the L'vov Theater enhances the works of Russian, Belo~ 
russian, Moldavian and Georgian dramatic work. The posters from the L'vov 
Philharmonic Society announce the concerts by musical collectives from 
Lithuania, Latvia, Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan, Turkmen and other republics. The 
process in the mutual enrichment of culture among the fraternal nations of 
our homeland does not cease. 
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In summing up what has been achieved in the vestern 

the years of Soviet power, we clearly see the 

giving process and ve are once again convinced that only « socialist 
can ineure the comprehensive development of the personality. 








rking prize winning city of L'vov are definitely 
Soviet Ukraine and with the entire multi-national 
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